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CHAPTER 


Islamic Art 


The Maqamat (“ Assemblies ”), by al-Hariri (1054-1122), belongs 
to apopular Islamic literary genre of cautionary tales. Al-Hariri’s 
stories revolve around a silver-tongued scoundrel named Abu 
Zayd, whose cunning inevitably triumphs over other peo¬ 
ple’s naivety. His exploits take place in a world of colorful 
settings—desert camps, ships, pilgrim caravans, apothecary 
shops, mosques, gardens, libraries, cemeteries, and courts of 
law. In such settings, these comic stories of trickery and theft 
would seem perfectly suited for illustration, and that is the 
case in this engaging manuscript, made in Baghdad during 
the thirteenth century. Human activity permeates the com¬ 
positions—pointing fingers, arguing with adversaries, riding 
horses, stirring pots, and strumming musical instruments. 
And these vivid visualizations of Abu Zayd’s adventures pro¬ 
vide us with rare windows into ordinary Muslim life, here 
prayer in the congregational mosque (fig. 9-1), a religious 
and social institution at the center of Islamic culture. 

The congregation has gathered to hear a sermon preached 
by the deceitful Abu Zayd, who plans to make off with the 
alms collection. The men sit directly on the ground, as is 
customary not only in mosques, but in traditional dwellings. 
The listener in the front row tilts his chin upward to focus his 
gaze directly upon the speaker. He is framed and centered by 


the arch of the mihrab (the niche indicating the direction of 
Mecca) on the rear wall; his white turban contrasts notice¬ 
ably with the darker gold background. Perhaps he stands in 
for the manuscript’s reader who, perusing the illustrations 
of these captivating stories, pauses to project him- or herself 
into the scene. 

The columns of the mosque’s arcades have ornamental 
capitals from which spring half-round arches. Glass mosque 
lamps hang from the center of each arch. Figures wear turbans 
and flowing, loose-sleeved robes with epigraphic borders 
(tiraz) embroidered in gold. Abu Zayd delivers his sermon 
from the steps of a minbar (pulpit) with an arched gateway 
opening at the lowest level. This minbar and the arcades that 
form the backdrop of the scene are reduced in scale so the 
painter can describe the entire setting and still make the fig¬ 
ures the main focus of the composition. Likewise, although 
in an actual mosque the minbar would share the same wall as 
the mihrab , here they have been separated, perhaps to keep 
the minbar from hiding the mihrab , and to rivet our attention 
on what is most important—the rapt attention Abu Zayd 
commands from his captive audience, a group we ourselves 
join as we relish the anecdotal and pictorial delights of this 
splendid example of Islamic visual narrative. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 

9.1 Explore the stylistic variety of art and architecture 
created in the disparate areas of the Islamic world. 

9.2 Explore the use of ornament and inscription in 
Islamic art. 


9.3 Interpret Islamic art as a reflection of both religion 
and secular society. 

9.4 Recognize the role of political transformation in 
the creation of Islamic artistic eclecticism as well 
as its unification around a shared cultural and 
religious viewpoint. 

((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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ISLAM AND EARLY ISLAMIC 
SOCIETY 

Islam arose in seventh-century Arabia, a land of desert oases with 
no cities of great size and sparsely inhabited by tribal nomads. Yet, 
under the leadership of its founder, the Prophet Muhammad (c. 
570-632 ce), and his successors, Islam spread rapidly throughout 
northern Africa, southern and eastern Europe, and into Asia, gain¬ 
ing territory and converts with astonishing speed. Because Islam 
encompassed geographical areas with a variety of long-established 
cultural traditions, and because it admitted diverse peoples among 
its converts, it absorbed and combined many different techniques 
and ideas about art and architecture. The result was a remarkably 
sophisticated artistic eclecticism. 

Muslims (“those who have submitted to God”) believe that 
in the desert outside of Mecca in 610, Muhammad received rev¬ 
elations that led him to found the religion called Islam (“submis¬ 
sion to God’s will”). Many powerful Meccans were hostile to 
the message preached by the young visionary, and in 622 he and 
his companions fled to Medina. There Muhammad built a house 
that became a gathering place for the converted and thus the first 


mosque. Muslims date their history as beginning with this hijira 
(“emigration”). 

In 630, Muhammad returned to Mecca with an army of 
10,000, routed his enemies, and established the city as the spiritual 
capital of Islam. After his triumph, he went to the KAABA (fig. 
9-2), a cubelike, textile-draped shrine said to have been built for 
God by Ibrahim (Abraham) and Isma‘il (Ishmael) and long the 
focus of pilgrimage and polytheistic worship. He emptied the 
shrine, repudiating its accumulated pagan idols, while preserving 
the enigmatic structure itself and dedicating it to God. 

The Kaaba is the symbolic center of the Islamic world, the 
place to which all Muslim prayer is directed and the ultimate 
destination of Islam’s obligatory pilgrimage, the hajj. Each year, 
huge numbers of Muslims from all over the world travel to Mecca 
to circumambulate the Kaaba during the month of pilgrimage. 
The exchange of ideas that occurs during the intermingling of 
these diverse groups of pilgrims has contributed to Islam’s cul¬ 
tural eclecticism. 

Muhammad’s act of emptying the Kaaba of its pagan idols 
instituted the fundamental practice of avoiding figural imagery in 
Islamic religious architecture. This did not, however, lead to a ban 



9-2 • THE KAABA, MECCA 

The Kaaba represents the center of the Islamic world. Its cubelike form is draped with a black textile that is 
embroidered with a few Qur’anic verses in gold. 
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MAP 9-1 • THE ISLAMIC WORLD 

Within 200 years after 622 ce, the Islamic world expanded from Mecca to India in the east, and to Morocco 
and Spain in the west. 


on art. Figural imagery is frequent in palaces and illustrated manu¬ 
scripts, and Islamic artists elaborated a rich vocabulary of nonfigu- 
ral ornament, including complex geometric designs and scrolling 
foliate vines (that Europeans labeled arabesques), which were 
appropriate in all contexts. Islamic art revels in surface decoration, 
in manipulating line, color, and especially pattern, often highlight¬ 
ing the interplay of pure abstraction, organic form, and script. 

According to tradition, the Qur’an assumed its final form dur¬ 
ing the time of the third caliph (successor to the Prophet), Uthman 
(r. 644—56). As the language of the Qur’an, Arabic and its script 
have been a powerful unifying force within Islam. From the eighth 
through the eleventh centuries, it was the universal language 
among scholars in the Islamic world and in some Christian lands 
as well. Inscriptions frequently ornament works of art, sometimes 
written clearly to provide a readable message, but in other cases 
written as complex patterns also to delight the eye. 

The Prophet was succeeded by a series of caliphs. The acces¬ 
sion of Ali as the fourth caliph (r. 656—61) provoked a power 
struggle that led to his assassination and resulted in enduring divi¬ 
sions within Islam. Followers of Ali, known as Shi’ites (referring 
to the party or shi’a of Ali), regard him alone as the Prophet’s 


rightful successor. Sunni Muslims, in contrast, recognize all of the 
first four caliphs as “rightly guided.” Ali was succeeded by his rival 
Muawiya (r. 661—80), a close relative of Uthman and the founder 
of the first Muslim dynasty, the Umayyad (661-750). 

Islam expanded dramatically. Within two decades, seem¬ 
ingly unstoppable Muslim armies conquered the Sasanian Persian 
Empire, Egypt, and the Byzantine provinces of Syria and Palestine. 
By the early eighth century, the Umayyads had reached India, con¬ 
quered northern Africa and Spain, and penetrated France before 
being turned back (map 9-1 ). In these newly conquered lands, the 
treatment of Christians and Jews who did not convert to Islam was 
not consistent, but in general, as “People of the Book”—follow¬ 
ers of a monotheistic religion based on a revealed scripture—they 
enjoyed a protected status, though they were subject to a special tax 
and restrictions on dress and employment. 

Muslims participate in congregational worship at a mosque 
(; masjid , “place of prostration”). The Prophet Muhammad himself 
lived simply and instructed his followers in prayer at his house, 
now known as the Mosque of the Prophet, where he resided in 
Medina. This was a square enclosure that framed a large courtyard 
with rooms along the east wall where he and his family lived. Along 
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TECHNIQUE | Ornament 


Islamic art delights in complex ornament that sheathes surfaces, distracting the eye from the underlying structure or physical form. 



ablaq masonry (Madrasa- Mausoleum- 
Mosque of Sultan Hasan, Cairo; 
see fig. 9-14) juxtaposes stone of 
contrasting colors. The ornamental 
effect is enhanced here by the 
interlocking jigsaw shape of the 
blocks, called joggled voussoirs. 



cut tile (Shah-i Zinda, 
Samarkand; see fig. 9-18), 
made up of dozens of 
individually cut ceramic 
tile pieces fitted precisely 
together, emphasizes the 
clarity of the colored shapes. 



muqarna (Palace of the Lions, 
Alhambra, Granada; see fig. 
9-16) consist of small nichelike 
components, usually stacked 
in multiples as successive, 
nonload-bearing units in 
arches, cornices, and domes, 
hiding the transition from the 
vertical to the horizontal plane. 



wooden strapwork (Kutubiya 
minbar, Marrakesh; see fig. 9-9) 
assembles finely cut wooden 
pieces to create the appearance of 
geometrically interlacing ribbons, 
often framing smaller panels of 
carved wood and inlaid ivory or 
mother-of-pearl (shell). 



mosaic (Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem; see 
fig. 9-4) is comprised of thousands of small 
glass or glazed ceramic tesserae set on a 
plaster ground. Here the luminous white 
circular shapes are mother-of-pearl. 



water (Court of the Myrtles, Alhambra, 

Granada) as a fluid architectural element reflects 
surrounding architecture, adds visual dynamism 
and sound, and, running in channels between 
areas to unite disparate spaces. 



chini khana (Ali Qapu Pavilion, Isfahan)— 
literally “china cabinet”—is a panel of niches, 
sometimes providing actual shelving, but 
used here for its contrast of material and 
void which reverses the typical figure- 
ground relationship. 


the south wall, a thatched portico supported by palm-tree trunks 
sheltered both the faithful as they prayed and Muhammad as he 
spoke from a low platform. This simple arrangement inspired the 
design of later mosques. Without the architectural focus provided 
by chancels, altars, naves, or domes, the space of this prototypical 
hypostyle (multicolumned) mosque reflected the founding spirit of 
Islam in which the faithful pray as equals directly to God, led by an 
imam, but without the intermediary of a priesthood. 


THE EARLY PERIOD: NINTH 
THROUGH TWELFTH 
CENTURIES 

The caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty (661-750) ruled from 
Damascus in Syria, and throughout the Islamic empire they built 
mosques and palaces that projected the authority of the new rulers 
and reflected the growing acceptance of Islam. In 750 the Abbasid 
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clan replaced the Umayyads in a coup d’etat, ruling as caliphs until 
1258 from Baghdad, in Iraq. Their long and cosmopolitan reign 
saw achievements in medicine, mathematics, the natural sciences, 
philosophy, literature, music, and art. They were generally tol¬ 
erant of the ethnically diverse populations in the territories they 
subjugated, and they admired the past achievements of Roman 
civilization as well as the living traditions of Byzantium, Persia, 
India, and China, freely borrowing artistic techniques and styles 
from all of them. 

In the tenth century, the Islamic world split into sepa¬ 
rate kingdoms ruled by independent caliphs. In addition to the 
Abbasids of Iraq, there was a Fatimid Shi’ite caliph ruling Tunisia 
and Egypt, and a descendant of the Umayyads ruling Spain and 
Portugal (together then known as al-Andalus). The Islamic world 
did not reunite under the myriad dynasties who thereafter ruled 
from northern Africa to Asia, but loss in unity was gain to artis¬ 
tic diversity. 

ARCHITECTURE 

While Mecca and Medina remained the holiest Muslim cities, 
the political center under the Umayyads shifted to the Syrian city 
of Damascus in 656. In the eastern Mediterranean, inspired by 
Roman and Byzantine architecture, the early Muslims became 
enthusiastic builders of shrines, mosques, and palaces. Although 
tombs were officially discouraged in Islam, they proliferated from 
the eleventh century onward, in part due to funerary practices 
imported from the Turkic northeast, and in part due to the rise of 
Shi’ism with its emphasis on genealogy and particularly ancestry 
through Muhammad’s daughter, Fatima. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK In the center of Jerusalem rises the 
Haram al-Sharif (“Noble Sanctuary”), a rocky outcrop from which 
Muslims believe Muhammad ascended to the presence of God on 
the “Night Journey” described in the Qur’an, as well as the site 
of the First and Second Jewish Temples. Jews and Christians vari¬ 
ously associate this place with Solomon, the site of the creation 
of Adam, and the place where the patriarch Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice his son Isaac at the command of God. In 691-92, a 
domed shrine was built over the rock (fig. 9-3), employing artists 




9-3 • EXTERIOR VIEW (A) AND CUTAWAY DRAWING (B) OF THE DOME OF THE ROCK, JERUSALEM 

Israel. Begun 691. 
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9-4 • INTERIOR, DOME OF THE ROCK 

Israel. Begun 691. 

The arches of the inner and outer face of the central arcade are encrusted with golden mosaics, a Byzantine 
technique adapted for Islamic use to create ornament and inscriptions. The pilgrim must walk around the central 
space first clockwise and then counterclockwise to read the inscriptions. The carpets and ceilings are modern but 
probably reflect the original intent. 


trained in the Byzantine tradition to create the first great monu¬ 
ment of Islamic art. By assertively appropriating a site holy to Jews 
and Christians, the Dome of the Rock manifested Islam’s view of 
itself as completing and superseding the prophecies of those faiths. 

Structurally, the Dome of the Rock imitates the centrally 
planned form of Early Christian and Byzantine martyria (see figs. 
7-15, 8-5). However, unlike the plain exteriors of its models, it 
is crowned by a golden dome that dominates the skyline. The 
ceramic tiles on the lower portion of the exterior were added 
later, but the opulent marble veneer and mosaics of the interior 
are original (see “Ornament,” page 268). The dome, surmounting 
a circular drum pierced with windows and supported by arcades 
of alternating piers and columns, covers the central space contain¬ 
ing the rock (fig. 9-4), and concentric aisles (ambulatories) permit 
devout visitors to circumambulate it. 


Inscriptions from the Qur’an interspersed with passages from 
other texts, including information about the building itself, form a 
frieze around the inner and outer arcades. As pilgrims walk around 
the central space to read the inscriptions in brilliant gold mosaic 
on turquoise green ground, the building communicates both 
as a text and as a dazzling visual display. These inscriptions are 
especially notable because they are the oldest surviving written 
verses from the Qur’an and the first use of Qur’anic inscriptions 
in architecture. Below, walls are faced with marble—the veining 
of which creates abstract symmetrical patterns—and the rotunda is 
surrounded by columns of gray marble with gilded capitals. Above 
the calligraphic frieze is another mosaic frieze depicting symmetri¬ 
cal vine scrolls and trees in turquoise, blue, and green, embellished 
with imitation jewels, over a gold ground. The mosaics are vari¬ 
ously thought to represent the gardens of Paradise and trophies of 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS The Five Pillars of Islam 


Islam emphasizes a direct personal relationship with God. The Pillars 
of Islam, sometimes symbolized by an open hand with the five fingers 
extended, enumerate the duties required of Muslims by their faith. 

• The first pillar (shahadah) is to proclaim that there is only one 
God and that Muhammad is his messenger. While monotheism is 
common to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, and Muslims worship 
the God of Abraham, and also acknowledge Hebrew and Christian 
prophets such as Musa (Moses) and Isa (Jesus), Muslims deem the 
Christian Trinity polytheistic and assert that God was not born and 
did not give birth. 

• The second pillar requires prayer (salat) to be performed by turning 
to face the Kaaba in Mecca five times daily: at dawn, noon, late 
afternoon, sunset, and nightfall. Prayer can occur almost anywhere, 
although the prayer on Fridays takes place in the congregational 
mosque. Because ritual ablutions are required for purity, mosque 
courtyards usually have fountains. 

• The third pillar is the voluntary payment of annual tax or alms (zakah), 
equivalent to one-fortieth of one’s assets. Zakah is used for charities 
such as feeding the poor, housing travelers, and paying the dowries 
of orphan girls. Among Shi’ites, an additional tithe is required to 
support the Shi’ite community specifically. 


• The fourth pillar is the dawn-to-dusk fast (sawm) during Ramadan, 
the month when Muslims believe Muhammad received the revelations 
set down in the Qur’an. The fast of Ramadan is a communally shared 
sacrifice that imparts purification, self-control, and fellowship with 
others. The end of Ramadan is celebrated with the feast day ’Id 
al-Fitr (Festival of the Breaking of the Fast). 

• For those physically and financially able to do so, the fifth pillar is 
the pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj), which ideally is undertaken at least 
once in the life of each Muslim. Among the extensive pilgrimage 
rites are donning simple garments to remove distinctions of class 
and culture; collective circumambulations of the Kaaba; kissing 
the Black Stone inside the Kaaba (probably a meteorite that fell 

in pre-lslamic times); and the sacrificing of an animal, usually a 
sheep, in memory of Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice his son at 
God’s command. The end of the hajj is celebrated by the festival 
’Id al-Adha (Festival of Sacrifice). 

The directness and simplicity of Islam have made the Muslim religion 
readily adaptable to numerous varied cultural contexts throughout 
history. The Five Pillars instill not only faith and a sense of belonging, 
but also a commitment to Islam in the form of actual practice. 


Muslim victories offered to God. Though the decorative program 
is extraordinarily rich, the focus of the building is neither art nor 
architecture but the plain rock it shelters. 

THE GREAT MOSQUE OF KAIROUAN Muslim congrega¬ 
tions gather on Fridays for regular worship in a mosque. The 
earliest mosque type followed the model of the Prophet’s own 


house. The GREAT MOSQUE of Kairouan, Tunisia (fig. 9-5), 
built in the ninth century, reflects the early form of the mosque 
but is elaborated with later additions. The large rectangular space 
is divided between a courtyard and a flat-roofed hypostyle prayer 
hall oriented toward Mecca. The system of repeated bays and 
aisles can easily be extended as the congregation grows in size— 
one of the hallmarks of the hypostyle plan. New is the large 


9-5 • THE GREAT MOSQUE, 
KAIROUAN 

Tunisia. 836-875. 
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A BROADER LOOK The Great Mosque of Cordoba 


When the Umayyads were toppled in 750, a 
survivor of the dynasty, Abd al-Rahman I (r. 
756-788), fled across north Africa into southern 
Spain (al-Andalus) where, with the support 
of Muslim settlers, he established himself 
as the provincial ruler, or emir. This newly 
transplanted Umayyad dynasty ruled in Spain 
from its capital in Cordoba (756-1031). The 
Hispano-Umayyads were noted patrons of the 
arts, and one of the finest surviving examples 
of Umayyad architecture is the Great Mosque 
of Cordoba (figs. 9-6, 9-7). 

In 785, the Umayyad conquerors began 
building the Cordoba mosque on the site of a 
Christian church built by the Visigoths, the pre- 
Islamic rulers of Spain. The choice of site was 
both practical—for the Muslims had already 
been renting space within the church—and 
symbolic, an appropriation of place (similar 
to the Dome of the Rock) that affirmed their 
presence. Later rulers expanded the building 
three times, and today the walls enclose an 
area of about 620 by 460 feet, about a third of 
which is the courtyard. This patio was planted 
with fruit trees, beginning in the early ninth 
century; today orange trees seasonally fill the 
space with color and sweet scent. Inside, the 
proliferation of pattern in the repeated columns 
and double flying arches is both colorful and 
dramatic. The marble columns and capitals 
in the hypostyle prayer hall were recycled 
from the Christian church that had formerly 
occupied the site, as well as from classical 
buildings in the region, which had been a 
wealthy Roman province. The mosque’s 
interior incorporates spolia (reused) columns 
of slightly varying heights. Two tiers of arches, 
one over the other, surmount these columns, 
the upper tier springing from rectangular 


9-6 • PRAYER HALL, 

GREAT MOSQUE, CORDOBA 

Spain. Begun 785/786. 


piers that rise from the columns. This double¬ 
tiered design dramatically increases the 
height of the interior space, inspiring a sense 
of monumentality and awe. The distinctively 
shaped horseshoe arches —a form known 
from Roman times and favored by the 
Visigoths—came to be closely associated with 
Islamic architecture in the West (see “Arches,” 
page 274). Another distinctive feature of these 
arches, adopted from Roman and Byzantine 
precedents, is the alternation of white stone 
and red-brick voussoirs forming the curved 
arch. This mixture of materials may have 
helped the building withstand earthquakes. 

In the final century of Umayyad rule, 
Cordoba emerged as a major commercial 
and intellectual hub and a flourishing center 


for the arts, surpassing Christian European 
cities in science, literature, and philosophy. 

As a sign of this new wealth, prestige, and 
power, Abd al-Rahman III (r. 912-961) boldly 
reclaimed the title of caliph in 929. He and his 
son al-Hakam II (r. 961-976) made the Great 
Mosque a focus of patronage, commissioning 
costly and luxurious renovations such as a new 
mihrab with three bays in front of it (fig. 9-8). 
These capped the maqsura, an enclosure in 
front of the mihrab reserved for the ruler and 
other dignitaries, which became a feature of 
congregational mosques after an assassination 
attempt on one of the Umayyad rulers. A 
minbar formerly stood by the mihrab as the 
place for the prayer leader and as a symbol 
of authority. The melon-shaped, ribbed dome 
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over the central bay may be a metaphor for 
the celestial canopy. It seems to float upon a 
web of crisscrossing arches, the complexity 
of the design reflecting the Islamic interest 
in mathematics and geometry, not purely as 
abstract concepts but as sources for artistic 
inspiration. Lushly patterned mosaics with 
inscriptions, geometric motifs, and stylized 
vegetation clothe both this dome and the 
mihrab below in brilliant color and gold. These 
were installed by a Byzantine master sent by 
the emperor in Constantinople, who brought 
with him boxes of small glazed ceramic and 
glass pieces (tesserae). Such artistic exchange 
is emblematic of the interconnectedness of 
the medieval Mediterranean—through trade, 
diplomacy, and competition. 


mihrab 



9-8 • DOME IN FRONT OF THE MIHRAB, 
GREAT MOSQUE 

965. 


9-7 • PLAN OF THE GREAT MOSQUE 

Begun 785/786. 
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ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE Arches 



The simple semicircular arch, 
inherited from the Romans and 
Byzantines, has a single center 
point that is level with the points 
from which the arch springs. 


The horseshoe arch pre¬ 
dates Islam but became the 
prevalent arch form in the 
Maghreb (see fig. 9-6). The 
center point is above the level 
of the arch’s springing point, 
so that it pinches inward 
above the capital. 


The pointed arch, introduced 
after the beginning of Islam, has 
two (sometimes four) center 
points, the points generating 
different circles that overlap 
(see fig. 9-28). 


A keel arch has flat sides, 
and slopes where other 
arches are curved. It 
culminates at a pointed apex 
(see “Ornament,” cut tile, 
page 268). 


[Watch an architectural simulation about Islamic arches on myartslab.com 


minaret (a tower from which the faithful are called to prayer) 
that rises from one end of the courtyard, standing as a powerful 
sign of Islam’s presence in the city. 

The qibla wall, marked by a centrally positioned mihrab 
niche, is the wall of the prayer hall that is closest to Mecca. Prayer 
is oriented toward this wall. In the Great Mosque of Kairouan, the 
qibla wall is given heightened importance by a raised roof, a dome 
over the mihrab, and a central aisle that marks the axis that extends 
from the minaret to the mihrab (for a fourteenth-century example 
of a mihrab, see fig. 9-17). The mihrab belongs to the historical tra¬ 
dition of niches that signify a holy place—the Torah shrine in a 
synagogue, the frame for sculptures of gods or ancestors in Roman 
architecture, the apse in a church. 

THE KUTUBIYA MOSQUE In the Kutubiya Mosque, the prin¬ 
cipal mosque of Marrakesh, Morocco, survives an exceptionally 
exquisite, twelfth-century wooden minbar —made originally for 
the Booksellers’ Mosque in Marrakesh (fig. 9-9). It consists of a 
staircase from which the weekly sermon was delivered to the con¬ 
gregation (see fig. 9-1). The sides are paneled in wooden marquetry 
with strapwork in a geometric pattern of eight-pointed stars and 

9-9 • MINBAR 

From the Kutubiya Mosque, Marrakesh, Morocco. 1125-1130. Wood 
and ivory, 12'8" x 1T4" x 2'10" (3.86 x 3.46 x 0.87 m). Badi Palace 
Museum, Marrakesh. 
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elongated hexagons inlaid with ivory (see “Ornament,” page 268). 
The areas between the strapwork are filled with wood carved in 
swirling vines. Reflecting the arcades of its original architectural 
context, the risers of the stairs represent horseshoe arches (see 
“Arches,” opposite) resting on columns with ivory capitals and 
bases. This minbar is much like others across the Islamic world, but 
those at the Kutubiya Mosque and the Great Mosque of Cordoba 
(see “the Great Mosque of Cordoba, page 272) were the finest, 
according to Ibn Marzuq (1311-1379), a distinguished preacher 
who had given sermons from 48 minbars. 

CALLIGRAPHY 

From the beginning, Arabic script was held in high esteem in 
Islamic society. Reverence for the Qur’an as the word of God 
extended—and continues to extend—by association to the act of 
writing itself, and calligraphy (the art of the finely written word) 
became one of the glories of Islamic art. Writing was not limited 
to books and documents but—as we have seen—was displayed on 
the walls of buildings and will appear on works in many media 
throughout the history of Islamic art. The written word played 
two roles: It could convey information about a building or object, 
describing its beauty or naming its patron, and it could delight the 
eye as a manifestation of beauty. 

Arabic script is written from right to left, and a letter’s form 
varies depending on its position in a word. With its rhythmic 
interplay between verticals and horizontals, Arabic lends itself to 
many variations. Calligraphers enjoyed the highest status of all 


artists in Islamic society. Apprentice scribes had to learn secret 
formulas for inks and paints, and become skilled in the proper 
ways to sit, breathe, and manipulate their tools. They also had 
to absorb the complex literary traditions and number symbolism 
that had developed in Islamic culture. Their training was long and 
arduous, but unlike other artists who were generally anonymous 
in the early centuries of Islam, outstanding calligraphers received 
public recognition. 

Formal Kufic script (after Kufa, a city in Iraq) is blocky and 
angular, with strong upright strokes and long horizontals. It may 
have developed first for carved or woven inscriptions where clarity 
and practicality of execution were important. Most early Qur’ans 
were horizontal in orientation and had large Kufic letters creating 
only three to five lines per page. Visual clarity was essential because 
one book was often shared simultaneously by multiple readers. A 
page from a ninth-century Syrian Qur’an exemplifies the style 
common from the eighth to the tenth century (fig. 9-10). Red 
diacritical marks (pronunciation guides) accent the dark brown 
ink; the surah (“chapter”) title is embedded in the burnished orna¬ 
ment at the bottom of the sheet. Instead of page numbers, the bril¬ 
liant gold of the framed words and the knoblike projection in the 
left-hand margin mark chapter breaks. 

By the tenth century, more than 20 cursive scripts had come 
into use. They were standardized by Ibn Muqla (d. 940), an 
Abbasid official who fixed the proportions of the letters in each 
script and devised a method for teaching calligraphy that is still in 
use today. The Qur’an was usually written on parchment (treated 


9-10 • PAGE FROM 
THE QUR’AN 

Surah 2:286 and title of surah 
3 in Kufic script. Syria. 9th 
century. Black ink, pigments, 
and gold on vellum, 8 3 /s" 

X 11V 8 " (21.8 X 29.2 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Rogers Fund, 1937. 
(37.99.2) 


□EH 


Read the document 
related to the Qur'an 
on myartslab.com 
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9-11 • PLATE WITH KUFIC 
BORDER 

From Khurasan. 10th—12th century. 
Earthenware with white and black slip, 
and lead glaze, diameter 14 V 2 " (33.8 cm). 
Musee du Louvre, Paris. 


animal skin) and vellum (calfskin or a fine parchment). Paper was 
first manufactured in Central Asia during the mid eighth cen¬ 
tury, having been introduced earlier by Buddhist monks. Muslims 
learned how to make high-quality, rag-based paper, and eventually 
established their own paper mills. By about 1000, paper had largely 
replaced the more costly parchment for everything but Qur’an 
manuscripts, which adopted the new medium much later. It was 
a change as momentous as that brought about by movable type 
or the Internet, affecting not only the appearance of books but 
also their content. The inexpensive new medium sparked a surge 
in book production and the proliferation of increasingly elabo¬ 
rate and decorative cursive scripts which had generally superseded 
Kufic by the thirteenth century. 

Kufic script remained popular, however, in other media. It 
was the sole decoration on a type of white pottery made from 
the tenth century onward in and around the region of Nishapur 
(in Khurasan, in present-day Iran) and Samarkand (in present-day 
Uzbekistan) known as epigraphic ware. These elegant earthenware 
bowls and plates employ a clear lead glaze over a painted black 


inscription on a white slip ground (fig. 9-ll). Here the script’s 
horizontals and verticals have been elongated to fill the plate’s rim, 
stressing the letters’ verticality in such a way that they seem to 
radiate from the bold spot at the center of the circle. The fine 
quality of the lettering indicates that a calligrapher furnished the 
model. The inscription translates: “Knowledge [or magnanimity]: 
the beginning of it is bitter to taste, but the end is sweeter than 
honey,” an apt choice for tableware made to appeal to an educated 
patron. Inscriptions on Islamic ceramics provide a storehouse of 
such popular aphorisms. 

LUSTERWARE 

In the ninth century, Islamic potters developed a means of produc¬ 
ing a lustrous metallic surface on their ceramics. They may have 
learned the technique from Islamic glassmakers in Syria and Egypt, 
who had produced luster-painted vessels a century earlier. First the 
potters applied a paint laced with silver, copper, or gold oxides to 
the surface of already fired and glazed tiles or vessels. In a second 
firing with relatively low heat and less oxygen, these oxides burned 
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away to produce a reflective, metallic sheen. The finished luster- 
ware resembled precious metal. Lusterware tiles, dated 862/863, 
decorated the mihrab of the Great Mosque at Kairouan. At first a 
carefully guarded secret of Abbasid potters in Iraq, lusterware soon 
spread throughout the Islamic world, to North Africa, Egypt, Iran, 
Syria, and Spain. 

Early potters covered the entire surface with luster, but soon 
they began to use luster to paint patterns using geometric design, 
foliate motifs, animals, and human figures, in brown, red, purple, 
and/or green. Most common was monochrome lusterware in 
shades of brown, as in this tenth-century jar from Iraq (fig. 9-12). 
The form of the vessel is emphasized by the distribution of decora¬ 
tive motifs—the lip and neck are outlined with a framed horizontal 
band of scalloped motifs, the shoulder singled out with dots within 
circles (known as the “peacock’s eye” motif), and the height 
emphasized by boldly ornamented vertical strips with undulating 
outlines moving up toward pointed tops and dividing the surface 
of the jar into quadrants. Emphasis, however, is placed on rep¬ 
resentations of enigmatic human figures dressed in dark, hooded 
garments. They stand in bended postures and hold beaded strands 
while looked directly out toward viewers, engaged in an activity 
whose meaning and significance remains a mystery. 



9-12 • LUSTERWARE JAR 

Iraq. 10th century. Glazed earthenware with luster, 11 Vs" x 9Vs" (28.2 x 
23.2 cm). Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. 


THE LATER PERIOD: 
THIRTEENTH THROUGH 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

The Abbasid caliphate began a slow disintegration in the ninth 
century, and power in the Islamic world became distributed 
among more or less independent regional rulers. During the elev¬ 
enth century, the Saljuqs, a Turkic people, swept from north of 
the Caspian Sea into Khurasan and took Baghdad in 1055, becom¬ 
ing the virtual rulers of the Abbasid lands. The Saljuqs united most 
of Iran and Iraq, establishing a dynasty that endured from 1037/38 
to 1194. A branch of the dynasty, the Saljuqs of Rum, ruled much 
of Anatolia (Turkey) from the late eleventh to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. The central and eastern Islamic world 
suffered a dramatic rift in the early thirteenth century when the 
nomadic Mongols—non-Muslims led by Genghiz Khan (r. 1206— 
1227) and his successors—attacked northern China, Central Asia, 
and ultimately Iran. The Mongols captured Baghdad in 1258 and 
encountered weak resistance until they reached Egypt, where they 
were firmly defeated by the new ruler of the Mamluk dynasty 
(1250—1517). In Spain, the borders of Islamic territory were grad¬ 
ually pushed southward by Christian forces until the rule of the 
last Muslim dynasty there, the Nasrids (1230-1492), was ended. 
Morocco was ruled by the Berber Marinids (from the mid thir¬ 
teenth century until 1465). 

Although the religion of Islam remained a dominant and unify¬ 
ing force throughout these developments, the history of later Islamic 
society and culture reflects largely regional phenomena. Only a few 
works have been selected here and in Chapter 24 to characterize 
Islamic art, and they by no means provide a comprehensive history. 

ARCHITECTURE 

The new dynasties built on a grand scale, expanding their patron¬ 
age from mosques and palaces to include new functional buildings, 
such as tombs, madrasas (colleges for religious and legal studies), 
public fountains, and urban hostels. To encourage long-distance 
trade, remote caravanserais (inns) were constructed for traveling 
merchants. A distinguishing characteristic of architecture in the 
later period is its complexity. Multiple building types were now 
combined in large and diverse complexes, supported by perpetual 
endowments (called waqf) that funded not only the building, but 
its administration and maintenance. Increasingly, these complexes 
included the patron’s own tomb, thus giving visual prominence 
to the act of individual patronage and expressing personal identity 
through commemoration. A new plan emerged, organized around 
a central courtyard framed by four large iwans (large vaulted halls 
with rectangular plans and monumental arched openings); this 
four -iwan plan was used for schools, palaces, and especially mosques. 

THE MAMLUKS IN EGYPT Beginning in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, Muslim rulers and wealthy individuals endowed hundreds 
of charitable complexes that displayed piety as well as personal 
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9-13 • PLAN (A) AND DRAWING OF EXTERIOR (B) OF THE SULTAN 
HASAN MADRASA-MAUSOLEUM-MOSQUE COMPLEX, CAIRO 

1356-1363. 



9-14 • QIBLA WALL WITH MIHRAB AND MINBAR 

Sultan Hasan Madrasa-Mausoleum-Mosque Complex, Cairo. 1356-1363. 
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by c Ali ibn Muhammad al-Barmaki. Cairo, Egypt, c. 1329-1335. 

Blown glass, polychrome enamel, and gold. Diameter 9%" (23.89 cm), height 14" (35.56 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


The inscription on the lamp’s 
flared neck is a quotation from the 
Qur’an (Surah 24:35): “God is the 
light of the heavens and the earth. 
His light might be compared to 
a niche that enshrines a lamp, 
the lamp within a crystal of star- 
like brilliance.” 


This emblem of a cup in a 
medallion is called a blazon. It 
identifies the commissioner of 
the lamp as a cup-bearer to the 
sultan. The use of blazons traveled 
to western Europe during the 
crusades, where it evolved into the 
system we know as heraldry. 



During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, Mamluk glassmakers 
in Egypt and Syria imparted an 
elegant thinness to their vessels 
through refined glass-blowing 
and molding techniques. The blue, 
red, and gold enamel used to 
decorate the lamp was affixed to 
the glass surface by reheating the 
painted vessel. 


This inscription around the body of 
the lamp identifies the patron, Sayf 
al-Din Qawsun (d. 1342), emir and 
cup-bearer of the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Nasir Muhammad (r. 1293- 
1341). It was probably intended for 
one of the patron’s architectural 
commissions in Cairo. 


The artist, ‘AN ibn Muhammad 
al-Barmaki, signed this work 
discreetly on the upper band of the 
foot, asking for God’s protection. 


[View the Closer Look for the Mamluk glass oil lamp on myartslab.com 


wealth and status. The combined madrasa- mausoleum-mosque 
complex established in mid-fourteenth-century Cairo by the 
Mamluk Sultan Hasan (fig. 9-13) is a splendid example. A 
deflected entrance—askew from the building’s orientation—leads 
from the street, through a dark corridor, into a central, well-lit 
courtyard of majestic proportions. The complex has a classic 
fom-iwan plan, each iwan serving as a classroom for students 
following a different branch of study, who are housed in a sur¬ 
rounding, multi-storied cluster of tiny rooms. The sumptuous 
qibla iwan served as the prayer hall for the complex (fig. 9-14). 
Its walls are ornamented with typically Mamluk panels of sharply 
contrasting marbles (ablaq masonry, see “Ornament,” page 268) 
that culminate in a doubly recessed mihrab framed by slightly 
pointed arches on columns. The marble blocks of the arches 
are ingeniously joined in interlocking pieces called joggled vous- 
soirs. The paneling is surmounted by a wide band of Kufic script 
in stucco set against a background of scrolling vines, both the 
text and the abundant foliage referring to the paradise that is 


promised to the faithful. Next to the mihrab, an elaborate minbar 
stands behind a platform for reading the Qur’an. Just beyond the 
qibla iwan is the patron’s monumental domed tomb, ostentatiously 
asserting his identity with the architectural complex. The Sultan 
Hasan complex is vast in scale and opulent in decoration, but 
money was not an object: The project was financed by the estates 
of victims of the bubonic plague that had raged in Cairo from 
1348 to 1350. 

Partly because the mosque in the Sultan Hasan complex— 
and many smaller establishments—required hundreds of lamps, 
glassmaking was a booming industry in Egypt and Syria. Made 
of ordinary sand and ash, glass is the most ethereal of materials. 
The ancient Egyptians were producing glassware by the second 
millennium bce (see “Glassmaking,” page 76), and the tools and 
techniques for making it have changed little since then. Islamic 
artists also used glass for beakers and bottles, but lamps, lit from 
within by oil and wick, glowed with special brilliance (see “A 
Closer Look,” above). 
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THE NASRIDS IN SPAIN Muslim patrons also spent lavishly on 
luxurious palaces set in gardens. The Alhambra in Granada, in 
southeastern Spain, is an outstanding and sumptuous example. Built 
on the hilltop site of an early Islamic fortress, this palace complex 
was the seat of the Nasrids (1232-1492), the last Spanish Muslim 
dynasty, by which time Islamic territory had shrunk from cover¬ 
ing most of the Iberian peninsula to the region around Granada. 
To the conquering Christians at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the Alhambra represented the epitome of luxury. Thereafter, 
they preserved the complex as much to commemorate the defeat 
of Islam as for its beauty. Essentially a small town extending for 
about half a mile along the crest of a high hill overlooking Gra¬ 
nada, it included government buildings, royal residences, gates, 
mosques, baths, servants’ quarters, barracks, stables, a mint, work¬ 
shops, and gardens. Much of what one sees at the site today 
was built in the fourteenth century or by Christian patrons in 
later centuries. 

The Alhambra offered dramatic views to the settled valley and 
snowcapped mountains around it, while enclosing gardens within 
its courtyards. One of these is the Court of the Lions, which stood 
at the heart of the so-called Palace of the Lions, the private retreat 
of Sultan Muhammad V (r. 1354-1359 and 1362-1391). The 
COURT OF THE LIONS is divided into quadrants by cross-axial 
walkways—a garden form called a chahar bagh. The walkways carry 
channels that meet at a central marble fountain held aloft on the 
backs of 12 stone lions (fig. 9-15). Water animates the fountain, 
filling the courtyard with the sound of its life-giving abundance. 
In an adjacent courtyard, the Court of the Myrtles, a basin’s round 


shape responds to the naturally concentric ripples of the water that 
spouts from a central jet (see “Ornament,” page 268). Water has a 
practical role in the irrigation of gardens, but here it is raised to the 
level of an art form. 

The Court of the Lions is encircled by an arcade of stucco 
arches embellished with muqarnas (nichelike components stacked 
in tiers, see “Ornament,” page 268) and supported on single col¬ 
umns or clusters of two and three. Second-floor miradors —win¬ 
dows that frame intentional views—look over the courtyard, 
which was originally either gardened or more likely paved, with 
aromatic citrus confined to corner plantings. From these windows, 
protected by latticework screens, the women of the court, who did 
not appear in public, would watch the activities of the men below. 
At one end of the Palace of the Lions, a particularly magnificent 
mirador looks out onto a large, lower garden and the plain below. 
From here, the sultan literally oversaw the fertile valley that was 
his kingdom. 

Pavilions used for dining and musical performances open off 
the Court of the Lions. One of these, the so-called Hall of the 
Abencerrajes, in addition to having excellent acoustics, is covered 
by a ceiling of dazzling geometrical complexity and exquisitely 
carved stucco (fig. 9-16). The star-shaped vault is formed by a 
honeycomb of clustered muqarnas arches that alternate with corner 
squinches themselves filled with more muqarnas. The square room 
thus rises to an eight-pointed star, pierced by 16 windows, that cul¬ 
minates in a burst of muqarnas floating high overhead—a demateri- 
alized architectural form, perceived and yet ultimately unknowable, 
like the heavens themselves. 



9-15 • COURT OF THE LIONS, ALHAMBRA 

Granada, Spain. 1354-1391. 
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9-16 • MUQARNAS DOME, HALL OF THE ABENCERRAJES, PALACE OF THE LIONS, 
ALHAMBRA 

Granada, Spain. 1354-1391. 

The stucco muqarnas (stalactite) ornament does not support the dome but is actually suspended from it, 
composed of some 5,000 individual plaster pieces. Of mesmerizing complexity, the vault’s effect can be 
perceived but its structure cannot be fully comprehended. 

[Watch a video about the Alhambra on myartslab.com 


THE TIMURIDS IN IRAN, UZBEKISTAN, AND AFGHANI¬ 
STAN The Mongol invasions brought devastation and political 
instability but also renewal and artistic exchange that provided 
the foundation for successor dynasties with a decidedly eastern 
identity. One of the empires to emerge after the Mongols was the 
vast Timurid empire (1370-1506), which conquered Iran, Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and the northern part of South Asia. Its founder, Timur 
(known in the West as Tamerlane), was a Mongol descendant, a 
lineage strengthened through marriage to a descendant of Geng- 
hiz Khan. Timur made his capital at Samarkand (in present-day 
Uzbekistan), which he embellished by means of the forcible 


relocation of expert artists from the areas he conquered. Because 
the empire’s compass was vast, Timurid art could integrate 
Chinese, Persian, Turkic, and Mediterranean artistic ideas into a 
Mongol base. Its architecture is characterized by axial symmetry, 
tall double-shelled domes (an inner dome capped by an outer 
shell of much larger proportions), modular planning with rhyth¬ 
mically repeated elements, and brilliant cobalt blue, turquoise, 
and white glazed ceramics. Although the empire itself lasted 
only 100 years after the death of Timur, its legacy endured in 
the art of the later Safavid dynasty in Iran and the Mughals of 
South Asia. 
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9-17 • TILE MOSAIC MIHRAB 

From the Madrasa Imami, Isfahan, Iran. Founded 1354. 
Glazed and cut tiles, 11 '3" x 9 r 5^A6" (3.43 x 2.89 m). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Harris Brisbane Dick 
Fund. (39.20) 

This mihrab has three inscriptions: the outer inscription, in 
cursive, contains Qur’anic verses (surah 9) that describe 
the duties of believers and the Five Pillars of Islam. 
Framing the niche’s pointed arch, a Kufic inscription 
contains sayings of the Prophet. In the center, a panel 
with a line in Kufic and another in cursive states: “The 
mosque is the house of every pious person.” 


Made during a period of uncertainty as Iran shifted from Mongol to Timu- 
rid rule, this mihrab (1354), originally from a madrasa in Isfahan, is one of the fin¬ 
est examples of architectural ceramic decoration from this era (fig. 9-17). More 
than 11 feet tall, it was made by painstakingly cutting each individual piece of 
tile, including the pieces making up the letters on the curving surface of the 
keel-profiled niche. The color scheme—white against turquoise and cobalt blue 
with accents of dark yellow and green—was typical of this type of decoration, 
as were the harmonious, dense, contrasting patterns of organic and geometric 
forms. The cursive inscription of the outer frame is rendered in elegant white 
lettering on a blue ground, while the Kufic inscription bordering the pointed 
arch reverses these colors for a striking contrast. 

Near Samarkand, the preexisting Shah-i Zinda (“Living King”) FUNER¬ 
ARY COMPLEX was adopted for the tombs of Timurid family members, 
especially princesses, in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (fig. 9-18). 
The mausolea are arrayed along a central avenue that descends from the tomb 



9-18 • SHAH-I ZINDA FUNERARY COMPLEX 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan. Late 14th—15th century. 

Timurid princesses were buried here and built many of the tombs. The lively 
experimentation in varied artistic motifs indicates that women were well versed 
in the arts and empowered to exercise personal taste. 
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of Qutham b. Abbas (a cousin of the Prophet and a saint). The 
women sought burial in the vicinity of the holy man in order to 
gain bar aka (blessing) from his presence. Like all Timurid archi¬ 
tecture, the tombs reflect modular planning—noticeable in the 
repeated dome-on-square unit—and a preference for blue glazed 
tiles. The domes of the individual structures were double-shelled 
and, for exaggerated effect, stood on high drums inscribed with 
Qur’anic verses in interwoven Kufic calligraphy. The ornament 
adorning the exterior facades consists of an unusually exuberant 
array of patterns and techniques, from geometry to chinoiserie, 
and both painted and cut tiles (see “Ornament,” page 268). The 
tombs reflect a range of individual taste and artistic experimenta¬ 
tion that was possible precisely because they were private com¬ 
missions that served the patrons themselves, rather than the city or 
state (as in a congregational mosque). 

LUXURY ARTS 

Islamic society was cosmopolitan, with pilgrimage, trade, and a 
well-defined road network fostering the circulation of marketable 
goods. In addition to the import and export of basic and practical 
commodities, luxury arts brought particular pleasure and status to 


wealthy owners and were visible signs of cultural refinement. On 
objects made of ceramics, ivory, glass (see “A Closer Look,” page 
279), metal, and textiles, calligraphy was prominently displayed. 
These precious art objects were eagerly exchanged and collected 
from one end of the Islamic world to the other, and despite their 
Arabic lettering—or perhaps precisely because of its exotic artistic 
cachet—they were sought by European patrons as well. 

CERAMICS From the beginning, Islamic civilization in Iran was 
characterized by the production of exceptionally sophisticated and 
strikingly beautiful luxury ceramic ware. During the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, Persian potters developed a technique of multicolor ceramic 
overglaze painting known as mina’i ware, the Persian word for 
“enamel” (fig. 9-19). The decoration of mina’i bowls, plates, and 
beakers often reference or portray stories and subjects popular 
with potential owners. The circular scene at the bottom of this 
bowl is drawn from the royal life of Bahram Gur (Sasanian king 
Bahram V, r. 420—438), legendary in the Islamic world for his 
prowess in love and hunting; this episode combines both. Bah¬ 
ram Gur rides proudly atop a large camel next to his favorite, the 
ill-fated lute player Azada, who has foolishly belittled his skills as 



9-19 • MINA’I BOWL WITH 
BAHRAM GUR AND AZADA 

Iran. 12th—13th century. Mina’i ware 
(stoneware with polychrome in-glaze 
and overglaze), diameter 8 V 2 " ( 21.6 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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9-20 • Muhammad Ibn al-Zain 
BAPTISTERY OF ST. LOUIS 

Syria or Egypt, c. 1300. Brass inlaid with 
silver and gold, 8%" x 19 3 /4" (22.2 x 
50.2 cm). Musee du Louvre, Paris. 

This beautifully crafted basin, with 
its princely themes of hunting and 
horsemanship, was made, judging 
by its emblems and coats of arms, for 
an unidentified, aristocratic Mamluk 
patron. However, it became known as 
the Baptistery of St. Louis, because it 
was acquired by the French sometime 
before the end of the fourteenth century 
(long after the era of St. Louis [king 
Louis IX, r. 1226-1270]) and used for 
royal baptisms. 


a hunter. To prove his peerless marksmanship, the king pins with 
his arrow the hoof and ear of a gazelle who had lifted its hind leg 
to scratch an itch. In this continuous narrative (representing mul¬ 
tiple scenes from the same story within a single composition), the 
subsequent action is also portrayed: Azada trampled to death under 
the camel after Bahram Gur had pushed her from her mount as 
punishment for mocking him. 

METALWORK Islamic metalsmiths enlivened the surface of 
vessels with scrolls, interlacing designs, human and animal fig¬ 
ures, and calligraphic inscriptions. A shortage of silver in the mid 
twelfth century prompted the development of inlaid brasswork 
that used the more precious metal sparingly, as in figure 9-20. 
This basin, made in Mamluk Egypt in the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century by Muhammad Ibn al-Zain (who signed it in 
six places), is among the finest works of metal produced by a Mus¬ 
lim artist. The dynamic surface is crowded with overlapping fig¬ 
ures in vigorous poses that nevertheless remain distinct by means 
of hatching, modeling, and framing. The exterior face is divided 
into three bands. The upper and lower depict running animals, 
and the center shows scenes of horsemen flanked by attendants, 
soldiers, and falcons—scenes of the princely arts of horseman¬ 
ship and hunting. In later metalwork, such pictorial cycles were 
replaced by elegant large-scale inscriptions. 

THE ARTS OF THE BOOK 

The art of book production had flourished from the first century 
of Islam because an emphasis on the study of the Qur’an promoted 
a high level of literacy among both men and women. With the 
availability of paper, books on a wide range of religious as well as 
secular subjects became available, although since they were hand- 
copied, books always remained fairly costly. (Muslims did not adopt 
the printing press until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.) 



9-21 • QUR’AN FRONTISPIECE 

Cairo, c. 1368. Ink, pigments, and gold on paper, 24" x 18" 

(61 x 45.7 cm). National Library, Cairo. MS. 7 

The Qur’an to which this page belonged was donated in 1369 by 
Sultan Shaban to the madrasa established by his mother. A close 
collaboration between illuminator and scribe can be seen here and 
throughout the manuscript. 
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9-22 • Kamal al-Din Bihzad YUSUF 
FLEEING ZULAYHKA 

From a copy of the Bustan of Sa’di. Herat, 
Afghanistan. 1488. Ink and pigments on paper, 
approx. 12" x 8 V 2 " (30.5 x 21.5 cm). Cairo, 
National Library. (MS Adab Farsi 908, f. 52v) 


of the thirteenth-century Persian poet Sa’di’s Bustan (“Orchard”), 
made for the royal library in 1488. Sa’di’s narrative anthology in 
verse includes the story of Yusuf and Zulayhka—the biblical Joseph 
whose virtue was proven by resisting seduction by his master 
Potiphar’s wife, named Zulayhka in the Islamic tradition (Genesis 
39:6—12; Qur’an 12:23—25). Bihzad’s vizualization of this event 
(fig. 9-22) is one of the masterpieces of Persian narrative painting. 
The dazzling and elaborate architectural setting is inspired not by 
Sa’di’s account, but visualizes Timurid poet Jami’s more mystical 
version of the story (quoted in an architectural frame around the 
central iwan under the two figures), written only five years before 
Bihzad’s painting. Jami sets his story in a seduction palace that 
Zulayhka had built specifically for this encounter, and into which 


Libraries, often associated with madrasas , were endowed by mem¬ 
bers of the educated elite. Books made for royal patrons had luxuri¬ 
ous bindings and highly embellished pages, the result of workshop 
collaboration between noted calligraphers and illustrators. 

The manuscript illustrators of Mamluk Egypt (1250—1517) 
executed intricate nonfigural designs filled with sumptuous botani¬ 
cal ornamentation for Qur’ans. As in architectural decoration, the 
exuberant ornament adheres to a strict geometric organization. In 
an impressive frontispiece, the design radiates on each page from 
a 16-pointed starburst, filling the central square (fig. 9-2l). The 
surrounding frames contain interlacing foliage and stylized flowers 
that embellish the holy scripture. The page’s resemblance to court 
carpets was not coincidental. Designers often worked in more than 
one medium, leaving the execution of their 
efforts to specialized artisans. In addition to 
religious works, scribes copied and recop¬ 
ied famous secular texts—scientific treatises, 
manuals of all kinds, stories, and especially 
poetry. Painters supplied illustrations for 
these books and also created individual small- 
scale paintings—miniatures—that were col¬ 
lected by the wealthy and placed in albums. 


BIHZAD One of the great royal centers of 
Islamic miniature painting was at Herat in 
western Afghanistan, where a Persian school 
of painting and calligraphy was founded in 
the early fifteenth century under the highly 
cultured patronage of the Timurid dynasty 
(1370-1507). In the second half of the fif¬ 
teenth century, the most famous painter of 
the Herat School was Kamal al-Din Bihzad 
(c. 1450—1536/37), who worked under the 
patronage of Sultan Husayn Bayqara (r. 
1470-1506). When the Safavids supplanted 
the Timurids in 1506/07 and established 
their capital at Tabriz in northwestern Iran, 
Bihzad moved to Tabriz, where he headed 
the Safavid royal workshop. 

Bihzad’s key paintings, including his 
only signed works, appear in a manuscript 
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she leads Joseph ever inward from room to room, with entrance 
doors locked as they pass from one room to the next. As the 
scarlet-garbed Zulayhka lunges to possess him, the fire-haloed 
Joseph flees her advances as the doors miraculously open in front 
of him. 

The brilliant, jewel-like color ofBihzad’s architectural forms, 
and the exquisite detail with which each is rendered are salient 
characteristics of his style, as is the dramatic lunge of Zulayhka and 
Yusufs balletic escape. The asymmetrical composition depends on 
a delicately balanced placement of flat screens of colorful ornament 
and two emphatically three-dimensional architectural features—a 
projecting balcony to the right and a zigzagging staircase to the 
left. Bihzad signed this work in a calligraphic panel over a window 
at upper left. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
LATER EMPIRES 

In the pre-modern era, three great powers emerged in the Islamic 
world. The introduction of gunpowder for use in cannons and guns 
caused a shift in military strategy; isolated lords in lone castles could 
not withstand gunpowder sieges. Power lay not in thick walls but 
in strong centralized governments that could invest in firepower 
and train armies in its use. To the west was the Ottoman Empire 
(1342—1918), which grew from a small principality in Asia Minor. 
In spite of setbacks inflicted by the Mongols, the Ottomans ulti¬ 
mately controlled Anatolia, western Iran, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, 
western Arabia (including Mecca and Medina), northern Africa 
(excepting Morocco), and part of eastern Europe. In 1453, their 
stunning capture of Constantinople (ultimately renamed Istanbul) 
brought the Byzantine Empire to an end. To the east of the Otto¬ 
mans, Iran was ruled by the Safavid dynasty (1501-1732), distin¬ 
guished for their Shi’ite branch of Islam. Their patronage of art 
and architecture brought a new refinement to artistic ideas and 
techniques drawn from the Timurid period. The other heirs to the 
Timurids were the Mughals of South Asia (1526-1858). The first 
Mughal emperor, Babur, invaded Hindustan (India and Pakistan) 
from Afghanistan, bringing with him a taste for Timurid gardens, 
architectural symmetry, and modular planning. The Mughals will 
be discussed in Chapter 24. Here we will focus on the Ottomans 
and the Safavids. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

Imperial Ottoman mosques were strongly influenced by Byzantine 
church plans. Prayer-hall interiors are dominated by ever-larger 
domed spaces uninterrupted by structural supports. Worship is 
directed, as in other mosques, toward a qibla wall and mihrab oppo¬ 
site the entrance. 

Upon conquering Constantinople, Ottoman rulers converted 
the great Byzantine church of Hagia Sophia into a mosque, fram¬ 
ing it with two graceful Turkish-style minarets in the fifteenth 


century and two more in the sixteenth century (see fig. 8-2). In 
conformance with Islamic practice, the church’s figural mosaics 
were destroyed or whitewashed. Huge calligraphic disks with the 
names of God (Allah), Muhammad, and the early caliphs were 
added to the interior in the mid nineteenth century (see fig. 8-4). 
At present, Hagia Sophia is neither a church nor a mosque but a 
state museum. 

SINAN Ottoman architects had already developed the domed, 
centrally planned mosque, but the vast open interior and struc¬ 
tural clarity of Hagia Sophia inspired them to strive for a more 
ambitious scale. For the architect Sinan (c. 1489-1588) the 
development of a monumental, centrally planned mosque was 
a personal quest. Sinan began his career in the army, serving as 
engineer in the Ottoman campaigns at Belgrade, Vienna, and 
Baghdad. He rose through the ranks to become, in 1528, chief 
architect for Suleyman “the Magnificent,” the tenth Ottoman 
sultan (r. 1520-1566). Suleyman’s reign marked the height of 
Ottoman power, and the sultan sponsored an ambitious building 
program on a scale not seen since the days of the Roman Empire. 
Serving Suleyman and his successor, Sinan is credited with more 
than 300 imperial commissions, including palaces, madrasas and 
Qur’an schools, tombs, public kitchens, hospitals, caravanse¬ 
rais, treasure houses, baths, bridges, viaducts, and 124 large and 
small mosques. 

Sinan’s crowning accomplishment, completed about 1579, 
when he was over 80, was a mosque he designed in the provin¬ 
cial capital of Edirne for Suleyman’s son, Selim II (r. 1566-1574) 
(fig. 9-23). The gigantic hemispheric dome that tops the Selimiye 
Mosque is more than 102 feet in diameter—larger than the dome 
of Hagia Sophia, as Sinan proudly pointed out. It crowns a build¬ 
ing of extraordinary architectural coherence. The transition from 
square base to the central dome is accomplished by corner half¬ 
domes that enhance the spatial plasticity and openness of the prayer 
hall’s airy interior (fig. 9-24). The eight massive piers that bear the 
dome’s weight are visible both within and without—on the exte¬ 
rior they resolve in pointed towers that encircle the main dome— 
revealing the structural logic of the building and clarifying its form. 
In the arches that support the dome and span from one pier to the 
next—indeed at every level—light pours through windows into 
the interior, a space at once soaring and serene. 

The interior was clearly influenced by Hagia Sophia—an 
open expanse under a vast dome floating on a ring of light—but it 
rejects Hagia Sophia’s longitudinal pull from entrance to sanctu¬ 
ary. The Selimiye Mosque is truly a centrally planned structure. In 
addition to the mosque, the complex housed a madrasa and other 
educational buildings, a cemetery, a hospital, and charity kitchens, 
as well as the income-producing covered market and baths. Framed 
by the vertical lines of four minarets and raised on a platform at the 
city’s edge, the Selimiye Mosque dominates the skyline. 

The Topkapi, the Ottomans’ enormous palace in Istanbul, 
was a city unto itself. Built and inhabited from 1473 to 1853, it 
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9-23 • PLAN (A) AND EXTERIOR 
VIEW (B) OF THE MOSQUE OF 
SULTAN SELIM, EDIRNE 

Western Turkey. 1568-1575. 

The minarets that pierce the sky around 
the prayer hall of this mosque, their 
sleek, fluted walls and needle-nosed 
spires soaring to more than 295 feet, are 
only 12 V 2 feet in diameter at the base, 
an impressive feat of engineering. Only 
royal Ottoman mosques were permitted 
multiple minarets, and having more than 
two was unusual. 



9-24 • INTERIOR, MOSQUE OF SULTAN SELIM 


minaret 


mosque 

minaret courtyard 



consisted of enclosures within walled enclosures, mirroring the 
immense political bureaucracy of the state. Inside, the sultan was 
removed from virtually all contact with the public. At the end 
of the inner palace, a free-standing pavilion, the Baghdad Kiosk 
(1638), provided him with a sumptuous retreat (fig. 9-25). The 
kiosk consists of a low dome set above a cruciform hall with four 
alcoves. Each recess contains a low sofa (a Turkish word) laid with 
cushions and flanked by cabinets of wood inlaid with ivory and 
shell. Alternating with the cabinets are niches with ornate profiles: 
When stacked in profusion such niches—called chini khana —form 
decorative panels. On the walls, the blue and turquoise glazed tiles 
contain an inscription of the Throne Verse (Qur’an 2:255) which 
proclaims God’s dominion “over the heavens and the earth,” a 
reference to divine power that appears in many throne rooms and 
places associated with Muslim sovereigns. Sparkling light glows in 
the stained glass above. 
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9-25 • BAGHDAD KIOSK ALCOVE 

Topkapi Palace, Istanbul. 1638. 



TUGRAS Following a practice begun by the Saljuqs and Mam- 
luks, the Ottomans put calligraphy to political use, developing 
the design of imperial ciphers— tugras —into a specialized art 
form. Ottoman tugras combined the ruler’s name and title with 
the motto “Eternally Victorious” into a monogram denoting 
the authority of the sultan and of those select officials who were 
also granted an emblem. Tugras appeared on seals, coins, and 
buildings, as well as on official documents called firmans, imperial 
edicts supplementing Muslim law. Suleyman issued hundreds of 
edicts, and a high court official supervised specialist calligraphers 
and illuminators who produced the documents with fancy tugras 
(fig. 9-26). 

Tugras were drawn in black or blue with three long, vertical 
strokes to the right of two concentric horizontal teardrops. Deco¬ 
rative foliage patterns fill the area within the script. By the 1550s, 
this fill decoration became more naturalistic, and in later centuries 
it spilled outside the emblems’ boundary lines. This rare, over¬ 
sized tugra has a sweeping, fluid but controlled line, drawn to set 
proportions. The color scheme of delicate floral interlace enclosed 
in the body of the tugra may have been inspired by Chinese blue- 
and-white porcelain; similar designs appear on Ottoman ceramics 
and textiles. 


9-26 • ILLUMINATED 
TUGRA OF SULTAN 
SULEYMAN 

From Istanbul, Turkey, 
c. 1555-1560. Ink, paint, 
and gold on paper, 
removed from a firman 
and trimmed to 2 OV 2 " x 
25%" (52 X 64.5 cm). 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Rogers 
Fund, 1938. (38.149.1) 

The tugra shown here 
is from a document 
endowing an institution in 
Jerusalem that had been 
established by Suleyman’s 
powerful wife, Hurrem. 
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THE SAFAVID DYNASTY 

When Shah Isma’il (r. 1501-1524) solidified Safavid rule over the 
land of the Timurids in the early years of the sixteenth century, he 
called Bihzad, the most distinguished member of the Herat School, 
to the capital city of Tabriz to supervise the Safavid royal workshop 
that established a new golden age of book production by blending 
the Herat style with that of other regional Persian traditions. But it 
was Isma’il’s son and successor Shah Tahmasp (r. 1524-1576) who 
emerged as the most important early patron. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD As a child, Tahmasp was trained in the 
art of calligraphy and drawing in Herat, where Shah Isma’il had 
dispatched him to serve as titular governor. Shortly after succeed¬ 
ing his father, the youthful Tahmasp commis¬ 
sioned from the royal workshop in Tabriz a 
spectacular manuscript copy of the Shahnama 
(“Book of Kings”), Firdawsi’s poetic history 
of Persian rulers written in the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries. Tahmasp’s monumen¬ 
tal volume—with pages 18Vi inches tall, larger 
than any book produced during the Timurid 
period—consists of 742 folios whose margins 
are embellished with pure gold; 258 full-page 
pictures highlight the important kings and 
heroes of Persian royal history. The paintings 
were produced by a series of artists over an 
extended period during the 1520s and into the 
1530s. This was the most important royal artis¬ 
tic project of the early Safavid period. 

Among the most impressive paintings— 
indeed, a work many consider the greatest of 
all Persian manuscript paintings—is a ren¬ 
dering of THE “COURT OF GAYUMARS” 

(fig. 9-27) painted by Sultan Muhammad, 
the most renowned artist in the royal work¬ 
shop. This assessment is not only modern. In 
1544, Dust Muhammad—painter, chronicler, 
and connoisseur —cited this painting in par¬ 
ticular when singling out Sultan Muhammad 
as the premier painter participating in the pro¬ 
ject, claiming that “although it has a thousand 
eyes, the celestial sphere has not seen his like” 

(Blair and Bloom, page 168). Sultan Muham¬ 
mad portrayed the idyllic reign of the legendary 


first Shah, Gayumars, who ruled from a mountaintop over a peo¬ 
ple who were the first to make clothing from leopard skins and 
develop the skill of cooking. The elevated and central figure of 
the king is surrounded by the members of his family and court, 
each rendered with individual facial features and varying body 
proportions to add a sense of naturalism to the unleashed fantasy 
characterizing the surrounding world. The landscape sparkles with 
brilliant color, encompassing the detailed delineation of lavish 
plant life as well as melting renderings of pastel rock formations, 
into which are tucked the faces of the spirits and demons animat¬ 
ing this primitive paradise. This is a painting meant to be savored 
slowly by an intimate, elite audience within the Safavid court. It is 
packed with surprises and unexpected delights. 



9-27 • Sultan Muhammad THE “COURT OF 
GAYUMARS” 

From the Shahnama of Shah Tahmasp (fol. 20v). 
Tabriz, Iran. c. 1525-1535. Ink, pigments, and gold 
on paper, page size I 8 V 2 " x I 2 V 2 " (47 x 31.8 cm). 
Aga Khan Museum, Toronto. (AKM165) 
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ARCHITECTURE Whereas the Ottomans took their inspira¬ 
tion from works of the Byzantine Empire, the Safavids looked to 
Timurid architecture with its tall, double-shell domes, sheathed 
in blue tiles. In the later Safavid capital of Isfahan, the typically 
Timurid taste for modular construction re-emerged on a grand 
scale that extended well beyond buildings to include avenues, 
bridges, public plazas, and gardens. To the preexisting city of Isfa¬ 
han, Safavid Shah Abbas I (1588-1629) added an entirely new 
extension, planned around an immense central plaza {maydan) and 
a broad avenue, called the Chahar Bagh, that ran through a zone 
of imperial palace pavilions and gardens down to the river. The 
city’s prosperity and beauty so amazed visitors who flocked from 
around the world to conduct trade and diplomacy that it led to 
the popular saying, “Isfahan is half the world.” 

With Isfahan’s MASJID-I SHAH or Royal Mosque (1611— 
1638), the ioxxr-iwan mosque plan reached its apogee (fig. 9-28). 
Stately and huge, it anchors the south end of the city’s maydan. 
Its 90-foot portal and the passageway through it aligns with the 
maydan, which is oriented astrologically, but the entrance cor¬ 
ridor soon turns to conform to the prayer hall’s orientation to 


9-28 • PLAN (A) AND EXTERIOR VIEW (B) OF THE 
MASJID-I SHAH, ISFAHAN 

Iran. 1611-1638. 

The tall bulbous dome behind the qibla iwan and the large pishtaqs with 
minarets are pronounced vertical elements that made royal patronage 
visible not only from the far end of the maydan but throughout the city 
and beyond. 


Mecca. The portal’s great iwan is framed by a pishtaq (a rectangular 
panel framing an iwan) that rises above the surrounding walls and 
is enhanced by the soaring vertically of its minarets. The iwan s 
profile is reflected in the repeated, double-tiered iwans that parade 
across the facade of the mosque courtyard and around the maydan 
as a whole. Achieving unity through the regular replication of a 
single element—here the arch—is a hallmark of Safavid architec¬ 
ture, inherited from Timurid aesthetics, but achieved on an unprec¬ 
edented scale and integrated within a well-planned urban setting. 



maydan 
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9-29 • GARDEN CARPET 

The so-called Wagner Carpet. Iran. 17th 
century. Wool pile, cotton warp, cotton and 
wool weft, 17'5" X 13'11" (5.31 X 4.25 m). 
Burrell Collection, Glasgow. 

The carpet fascinates not only for the fact 
that so simple a technique as a knotted 
yarn can produce such complex, layered 
designs, but also for the combination of 
perspectives: From above, the carpet 
resembles a plan, but the trees are shown 
in profile, as if from ground level. 


CARPETS The Safavid period was a golden age of carpet making 
(see “Carpet Making,” page 292). Shah Abbas built workshops in 
Isfahan and Kashan that produced large, costly carpets that were 
often signed—indicating the weaver’s growing prestige. Among 
the types produced were medallion carpets, centered around a sun 
or star, and garden carpets, representing Paradise as a shady garden 
with four rivers. The seventeenth-century GARDEN CARPET in 
figure 9-29 represents a dense field of trees (including cypresses) 
and flowers, populated with birds, animals, and even fish, and 
traversed by three large water channels that form an H with a 
central pool at the center. Laid out on the floor of an open-air hall, 
and perhaps set with bowls of ripe fruit and other delicacies, such 
carpets brought the beauty of nature indoors. 

Rugs have long been used for Muslim prayer, which involves 
repeatedly kneeling and touching the forehead to the floor before 
God. While individuals often had their own small prayer rugs, with 


representations of mihrab niches to orient them in prayer, many 
mosques were furnished with wool-pile rugs received as pious 
donations. In Islamic houses, people sat and slept on cushions, car¬ 
pets, and thick mats laid directly on the floor, so cushions took the 
place of the fixed furnishings of Western domestic environments. 
Historically, rugs from Iran, Turkey, and elsewhere were highly 
valued by Westerners, who often displayed them on tables rather 
than floors. They remain one of the predominant forms of Islamic 
art known in the West. 

THE MODERN ERA 

Islamic art is not restricted to the distant past. But with the dis¬ 
solution of the great Islamic empires and the formation of smaller 
nation-states during the twentieth century, questions of identity 
and its expression in art changed significantly. Muslim artists and 
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TECHNIQUE | Carpet Making 


Because textiles are made of organic materials that are destroyed 
through use, very few carpets from before the sixteenth century 
have survived. Carpets fall into two basic types: flat-weave carpets 
and pile, or knotted, carpets. Both can be made on either vertical or 
horizontal looms. 

The best-known flat-weaves today are kilims, which are typically 
woven in wool with bold, geometric patterns and sometimes with 
brocaded details. Kilim weaving is done with a tapestry technique called 
slit tapestry (see A). 

Knotted carpets are an ancient invention. The oldest known example, 
excavated in Siberia and dating to the fourth or fifth century bce, has 
designs evocative of Achaemenid art, suggesting that the technique may 
have originated in Central Asia. In knotted carpets, the pile—the plush, 
thickly tufted surface—is made by tying colored strands of yarn, usually 
wool but occasionally silk for deluxe carpets, onto the vertical elements 


(the warp) of a yarn grid (see B and C). These knotted loops are later 
trimmed and sheared to form the plush pile surface of the carpet. The 
weft strands (crosswise threads) are shot horizontally, usually twice, 
after each row of knots is tied, to hold the knots in place and to form the 
horizontal element common to all woven structures. The weft is usually 
an undyed yarn and is hidden by the colored knots of the warp. Two 
common knot tying techniques are the asymmetrical knot, used in many 
carpets from Iran, Egypt, and Central Asia (formerly termed the Sehna 
knot), and the symmetrical knot (formerly called the Gordes knot) more 
commonly used in Anatolian Turkish carpet weaving. The greater the 
number of knots, the shorter the pile. The finest carpets can have as 
many as 2,400 knots per square inch, each one tied separately by hand. 

Although royal workshops produced luxurious carpets (see fig. 

9-29), most knotted rugs have traditionally been made in tents and 
homes, woven, depending on local custom, either by women or by men. 



A Kilim weaving pattern used in 
flat-weaving 


B Symmetrical knot, used 
extensively in Turkey 


C Asymmetrical knot, used 
extensively in Iran 



9-30 • Hasan Fathy 
MOSQUE AT NEW 
GOURNA 

Luxor, Egypt. 1945- 
1947. Gouache on 
paper, 22Vfe" x 17 7 /s" 
(52.8 X 45.2 cm). 
Collection of the 
Aga Khan Award for 
Architecture, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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9-31 • Paolo Portoghesi, Vittorio Gigliotti, and Sami Mousawi 

ISLAMIC MOSQUE AND CULTURAL CENTER, ROME 

1984-1992. 

The prayer hall, 197' x 131' (60 x 40 m), which has an ablution area 
on the floor below, can accommodate a congregation of 2,500 on 
its main floor and balconies. The large central dome ( 65 V 2 '; 20 m in 
diameter) is surrounded by 16 smaller domes, all similarly articulated 
with concrete ribs. 


architects began to participate in international movements that 
swept away many of the visible signs that formerly expressed their 
cultural character and difference. When architects in Islamic coun¬ 
tries were debating whether modernity promised opportunities 
for new expression or simply another form of Western domina¬ 
tion, the Egyptian Hasan Fathy (1900—1989) questioned whether 
abstraction could serve the cause of social justice. He revived 
traditional, inexpensive, and locally obtainable materials such as 
mud brick and forms such as wind scoops (an inexpensive means 
of catching breezes to cool a building’s interior) to build afford¬ 
able housing for the poor. Fathy’s New Gourna Village (designed 
1945-1947) in Luxor, Egypt, became a model of environmental 
sustainability realized in pure geometric forms that resonated with 
references to Egypt’s architectural past (fig. 9-30). In their sim¬ 
plicity, his watercolor paintings are as beautiful as his buildings. 

More recently, Islamic architects have sought to reconcile 
modernity with an Islamic cultural identity distinct from the West. 
In this spirit Iraqi architect Sami Mousawi and the Italian firm of 
Portoghesi-Gigliotti designed the ISLAMIC CULTURAL CENTER 
in Rome (completed 1992) with clean modern lines, exposing the 
structure while at the same time taking full advantage of opportu¬ 
nities for ornament (fig. 9-3l). The structural logic appears in the 
prayer hall’s concrete columns that rise to meet abstract capitals in 
the form of plain rings, then spring upward to make a geometri¬ 
cally dazzling eight-pointed star supporting a dome of concen¬ 
tric circles. There are references here to the interlacing ribs of the 
mihrab dome in the Great Mosque of Cordoba, to the great domed 
spans of Sinan’s prayer halls, and to the simple palm-tree trunks 
that supported the roof of the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


9.1 Explain how the design of the mosque varies across the 
Islamic world with reference to three examples. Despite 
the differences, what features do mosques typically have 
in common? 

9.2 Images of people are not allowed in Islamic religious 
contexts, but mosques and other religious buildings are 
lavishly decorated. What artistic motifs and techniques are 
used and why? 

9.3 Compare the painted pages from sumptuous manuscripts 
in figures 9-21 and 9-27. How does the comparison reveal 
the distinctive aspirations of religious and secular art in 
Islamic society? How are they different, and what features 
do they share? 

9.4 Select an Islamic structure that is influenced by Roman or 
Byzantine architecture. Which forms are borrowed? Why and 
how, in their new Islamic context, are they transformed? 


CROSSCURRENTS 


These buildings were constructed 
for worship during the formative 
years of Christianity and Islam. 
Explain why they appear 
similar and discuss the ways 
in which their designs are 
consistent with the religious 
and cultural contexts. 



fig. 9-5 



^4— [Study and 


review on myartslab.com 
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